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as one of the most singular which the Eocene period possessed. 

In size it was not exceeded by any other 

flesh-eater of the period, but was equaled 

by the Protopsalis tigrinus. Its anterior limbs 

were evidently relatively shorter than in the 

Mesonyx lanius. 

The Sarcothraustes antiquus is a large ani- 
mal from the Puerco epoch of New Mexico, 
of about the size of the Mesonyx ossifragus. 
Its inferior molars have a wide heel as in 
Amblyctonus. The genus Dissacus Cope, 
occurs in the same formation and locality. 
Its inferior molars (Fig. 11) present an ac- 
cessory cusp on the inner side of the prin- 
cipal cone. This constitutes the first step 
towards the tubercular-sectorial tooth of 
other families. There are two species, the 
D. navajovius, as large as the red fox, and D. carnifex Cope, of 
larger size. 



Fig. 10. — Parts of 
digits of Mesonyx ossi- 
fragus, one- half natural 
size. Fig. a, metacar- 
pal; b, metapodial, dis- 
tal end; c, phalange; 
d ef, an ungual pha- 
lange from above, be- 
low and side. Original. 
From the Wasatch beds 
of Wyoming. 




Fig. II. — Dissacus navajovius Cope, right mandibular ramus, three-fourths natu- 
ral size ; a, external ; b, superior views. From the Puerco beds of New Mexico* 
Original. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 
editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

That the ordinary jury is incompetent to deal with nice 

questions of mental status which come before our courts receives 
frequent proof. And this will always be the case so long as the 
question of " responsibility" is permitted to complicate the ques- 
tion. Two recent verdicts bring this subject before us at the 
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present time. Nutt, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, was declared 
insane by a jury who knew him to be sane, in order to avoid the 
necessity of hanging him for a murder which they thought justi- 
fiable. Meredith, of Philadelphia, is declared sane, although his 
nearest relatives testified to his monomania, and his written de- 
fence proved that their statements were correct. This was done 
to avoid the necessity of depriving the subject of the investigation 
of his liberty. 

It is thus clear that our laws on this subject need revision. 
They should keep in view the fact that the brain is liable to tem- 
porary disorders like other organs, and that persons must not be 
adjudged " insane" because they have displayed insanity on one 
or more occasions in their history. Second, the question of 
" responsibility" should be subordinated to more easily under- 
stood aspects of the question. Thirdly, undoubted insanity 
should not be considered ground for restraining liberty in some 
cases, nor for escape from penalties in others. In explanation of 
these points we reproduce here our remarks in the Naturalist 
for January 1882 apropos of the assassination of President 
Garfield 

" In the first place the present definition, which only admits 
insanity where the criminal is unable to judge of the consequences 
of an act, is certainly erroneous. Persons undoubtedly insane 
often act with deliberate design and great forethought. It would 
be a safe, though not a perfect definition of insanity, to describe 
it as a state of mind in which acts are committed which are in 
direct opposition to the plain and obvious interests, not of per- 
sons affected by the act, but of the actor. Here the question of 
the ignorance of consequences is restricted to its legitimate field, 
the instinct of self-preservation, through which the rational faculty 
has originated. It is another way of stating that the emotional 
or sentimental elements of character have so far overcome the 
rational as to cause the commission of self-destructive acts. 
Under this definition an act of violence committed in savage 
society would not indicate insanity, while the same act committed 
in civilized society, where means of detection and punishment 
abound, would be properly regarded as that of an insane person. 

" In such a classification, criminals are those who disregard 
the rights of persons and property with a reasonable expectation 
of advancing their own interests thereby. 
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"The punishment of the insane should be like that of the sane 
criminal, designed to protect society in two ways ; firstly, by 
restraining the criminal himself from inflicting further injury; and 
secondly, by furnishing persons in the community of similar 
mental constitution with reasons for believing that it is contrary 
to their interests to commit like acts. In this way the law would 
furnish such insane with motives which would produce a change 
in the balance of the mind, the result being sanity. The punish- 
ment of death is as proper in such cases as in that of sane 
criminals of corresponding grade. The death penalty might 
even be necessary in the case of that lower grade of the in- 
sane who do not understand consequences. In this case the 
only object sought is the protection of the community, for 
motives are less operative with these than with the higher class 
of the insane. In either, the question of moral responsibility is 
omitted from consideration, as being beyond the range of human 
knowledge." — C. 

When philology and archaeology together take up the 



same tools and work at the Aryan problem, employing the criti- 
cal methods of palaeontology, the results are most promising. 
Several works recently published converge upon the question as 
to the origin, or rather the birthplace of our Aryan ancestors. 
The origin of our domestic animals, particularly the^horse, ox, sheep 
and pig, formerly supposed mostly to have been in Central Asia, is 
now shown to have been in Central and Eastern Europe as well 
as Western and Central Asia. The birthplace of the cereals ap- 
pears to have been for the most part in Western Asia and in 
Europe. Any one who will, from the facts given by DeCandolle 
in his " L'Origine des Plantes cultivees," plot upon a map the 
areas where they have been found wild, will be surprised to see 
that most of the areas of wheat, barley, rye and oats lie in the 
western border of Asia and in Southeastern Europe. We are 
not, then, compelled to vaguely look to the highlands of north- 
western India and of Central Asia for the origin of our domestic 
animals and plants. 

And now a reviewer in the Academy of Dec. 8, Mr. A. H. 
Sayce, in noticing two recent German works on the origin of the 
Aryans, quotes Penka (Origines Ariaceae), as insisting upon " the 
uncontrovertible, but hitherto neglected, doctrine that language 
alone will not interpret for us the former history of our race. 
Without the aid of anthropology it is not only useless but mis- 
leading. ,, If Professor Penka depends too implicitly on the tes- 
timony of skulls, Mr. Sayce declares that Professor O. Schrader 
(Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte) has for the first time em- 
ployed a thoroughly critical method in determining the character 
and condition of primitive Aryan society ; with results " very 
different indeed from the idyllic picture of that civilized commu- 
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nity to which Pictet and other writers have accustomed us. The 
early Aryan comes before us as a coarse and uncivilized nomad, 
unacquainted with the use of metals, and protecting himself with 
the skins of wild beasts from the inclemencies of the climate." 
This Aryan society was like that of the Swiss pile-dwellers, 
whom, indeed, Professor Schrader believes to have been Aryan, 
drawing attention to the similarities between the results he has 
derived from his linguistic researches and the discoveries of 
archaeologists in the ruins of the Swiss lake-dwellers of the stone 
age. 

Professor Schrader's "linguistic palaeontology," carried on, 
adds the reviewer, under the salutary control of archaeology, leads 
him to the same conclusions, though by a different road, as Pro- 
fessor Penka, i. e. y that Europe, not Asia, was the original home 
of the Aryan family, as first suggested by Dr. Latham. Mr. 
Sayce tells us that this theory has recently been gaining ground, 
remarking : " We now know that it is to the European, rather 
than to the Indie languages that we must look for the truest rep- 
resentation of primitive Indo-European grammar and phonology. 
The argument, therefore, formerly used to support the claim of 
an Asiatic origin for the Indo-European family of speech must 
now be turned against it." 

Penka considers the starting point of Aryan emigration to have 
been Scandinavia, the Aryan invaders of Northwestern India 
having been a later and distant offshoot of the primitive stock. 
Mr. Sayce has been attracted by Poesche's hypothesis, " which 
makes the Rokytno marshes the original center of the Aryans." 
However that may be, the evidence is now tending to show 
that the districts in the neighborhood of the Baltic were those 
from which the Aryan languages first radiated, and where the 
race or races who first spoke them originally dwelt. 

Thus philology, anthropology, zoology and botany now unite 
in suggesting that the birthplace of the Aryans was in Eastern 
Europe and the western borders of Asia, rather than the Hima- 
layan plateau. Our Aryan savage ancestors were probably herds- 
men and shepherds as well as forest rangers, living partly on the 
treeless plains of Russia in Europe, and partly in the forest-clad 
lowlands of Scandinavia and Northeastern Germany. 

:o: 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

Meinert's Anatomy of the Centipede's Head. 1 — This mem- 
oir is fortunately written in English. It treats in detail of the 
external anatomy of the parts of the head in Scolopendra (S. sub- 
spinipes Kohlr.) as most typical of the Chilopods. As a contri- 
bution to the morphology of the myriopods it will always be 

1 Caput Scolopendrce. The Head of the Scolopendra and its Muscular System. By 
Fr. Meinert. With 3 plates. Copenhagen, 1883. 4to, pp. 77. 



